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Announcement 


THIS magazine used to be called PoETRY AND THE PEOPLE. But per- 
mission was obtained from the Paper Control atithorities to:change the 
name to something which conforms better with the actual contents. 

In this magazine people will write about the jobs they do. They will 
be people who know their jobs. Our editors include leading representa- 
tives of the theatre, graphic art, music, architecture, and literature. 

These activities are not luxuries or decorations on the border of social 
life, they are necessities to its development as essential as food and sleep. 
And like food and sleep, there is now too little of them. 

The people who write here want to restore these essentials to human 
living. To show that-the power and the plan exists, is the purpose of 
the magazine. 
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Dzawing by Buchan 


Blitz Nights and Days 
by Randall Swingler 


IN THESE TIMES the early sun strikes across the air each morning with 
a new quality of astonishment. People go below ground at sunfall as 
resignedly as if they were going to lay themselves down for ever in their 
graves. Rising to the surface of life again at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
one feels a stranger, looks curiously for familiar landmarks. Often to 
find them transmuted into a tumble of rubble, girders jutting out of the 
mess like fractured bones from a crushed body, altering the whole outlook 
as a single missing tooth will alter a face. 

The sun itself seems to recapitulate this strangeness, feeling across the 
shattered and tremulous air as if nervous of breaking the silence, touching 
with a kind of fantastic disbelief the surface of surviving buildings. And 
the crowds swarming up into the streets, half hypnotised by lack of sleep 
and creeping exhaustion, are vaguely gilded, strange as a new genus 
wandering through the ruins of a lost civilisation. 


sAFTERNOON RAID. 
WE COULD just see them high up, so high they only appeared like ghost- 
‘fish, wafers of silver, transparent nail-filings, almost dissolved in the 
intense blue of the afternoon sky. Then with an abrupt rap the guns open 
up close by. 

We stand under a railway bridge and watch. A hundred yards down 
the line is another bridge with a hole in it, a big crumbling hole through 
which a bomb fell last night. Under the heap of broken brick in the road- 
way, there are still two bodies buried, they say. People who took, like 
us now, the only cover available. 

Flowering suddenly in the sky above us little mushrooms of smoke 
appear, opening soft and soundless like Japanese flowers in water, floating 
like jelly-fish, and slowly melting and fading. We can follow the pro- 
gress of the planes by their track. 

Then comes a faint and ubiquitous whistling in the air like the wind 
through marsh grass, or the sound of curlews passing over. So faint you 
pay no attention to it, till with a sudden last rush the first impact comes, 
a scatter of glass, the crack of a falting slate. And the shrapnel drops, 
like a desultory hail on the roads, on the roofs, on the walls. It goes on, 
for over a minute. 

We press our faces to the black wall of the railway bridge. And while 
we lean there, apparently weeping or praying, thinking how ridiculous we 
must look from behind, we hear that extraordinary noise like the breaking 
of matchwood, developing into something more intense like crushing 
paper, then into an irregular whistle. And while it is still going on, the 
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brickwork shivers against our arms, the road lurches, we are thrown 
against each other, someone tumbles on the pavement and cries out, and 
then we are smothered in the crack and the spreading roar of the bomb- 
burst. 

Immediately, as if in futile anger, the guns begin thumping the air again. 
The first thing we notice is the dun-coloured cloud of dust swelling 
towards us, 20 yards down the street. We run over. The wreckage has 
settled. The ruin of three shops flows over the road. 

Above it, more awful than all the sounds that death can orchestrate, the 
hanging silence and the sinking cloud of dust. 


Not HoMELEss 

SHE sTANDs in her doorway with a baby in her arms. She is so thin and 
white that you might expect her burning red eyes to set light to _her papery 
skin. The lintel above her head is the only thing left straight in the 
house. The roof has fallen in. The parlour is a choked mass of wreck- 
age. She is living in the kitchen, “ the only safe room,” where the struts 
of the ceiling sag down like the strands of a hammock. The frame is 
blown out of the window and the walls show great scars of crumbling 
brick. 

Yes, she has been to the Town Hall. She has been to the Assistance 
Committee, the Billeting Officer, the U.A.B. The rest-centres are 
crammed, they tell her. They have given her endless forms to fill up. 
She only gazes at them with red hopeless eyes. So she has come back 
horne. She doesn’t know what she is going to do The rest of the street 
is a desert. No sound but my own feet on the glass-sanded pavement. 


Drawing by Buchan 


Two cats furtively picking over the vast rubbish heap that was four 
houses now bridging the street, are the only live things in sight. 
She is not homeless because she still has a “safe room.” 


Rest Home 

Down the long narrow passage the smoke drifts from 50 pipes in endless 
whirls and spirals. The light is dim and raw as rusty gaslight. The 
people are slumped against the walls, their legs plaited together. Little 
children lean against their mothers, their mouths hanging open, in 
attitudes of complete collapse. There is no sound but the irregular 
rasping breath of the sleepers. 

The older men and women gaze straight in front of them with that 
fixity by which they have learned to banish all thought of the appalling 
past and the impenetrable future. 

They call this a “ Rest Centre.” This passage, running down the centre 
of the ground floor of the building, is their “ Air Raid Shelter.” Above 
them the school building is ugly, empty and bare. 

They have been here three weeks, some of them longer. They have no 
idea when they are going to move, or where, or what is going to happen 
to them in the future. They are human debris, to be cleared out of the 
way, as inconspicuously as possible. 

Sometimes a child is seized with a paroxysm of convulsive shudders, and 
clutches at its mother in sleep. The nights of horror have left a wound 
too deep to be seen except in sleep. One family here spent 48 hours 
without moving in an Anderson shelter while the debris of houses blown 
to bits gradually silted them in. Others had to be dragged from their 
Andersons, not because they were buried, but because they were paralysed 
by the persistent hammering of death upon the walls of their world. 

Their daily food is bread and jam and tea. Their daily occupation is 
sitting and wandeiing about. There is nothing else to do. 

Sometimes a woman will creep back to her old street, to stand in word- 
less contemplation of a plot of desolation which had once been her home. 

I stood by an old woman once who was gazing up at the exposed pink 
walls of a little flat on a top storey which had been cut open like a 
filleted fish. There was no floor to it. But there was a picture crazily 
tilted still hanging on the wall. As I-stood by her, she began to talk, not 
to me but simply because the presence of a passive audience made the 
words begin to run out. 

“ Fifty years of struggle that was,” she said. “ Me and my old man, we 
bin married 51 years last March. And all that time we was building it 
up, making a home—it’s not easy you know, making a home. There’s 
some of them don’t understand it now. Not like when everything you’ve 
got in there is something you’ve wanted and had to struggle to get— 
then you value it you know, more than what money could buy.” 

Then she did turn to me, and what she said was meant for me to hear. 
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Drawing by Buchan 


“Do you know young man, what they gave me at the Assistance for 
my home? Do you know what they gave me? Ten shillings—10s. for 
my old man and me instead of my home.” 

Fifty years of struggle for 10s. There she is down at the end of the 
passage. Her head is forward on her breast but I don’t think she is 
sleeping. She is very ill but nobody will do anything about it. One of 
the younger women got angry one day and went and protested to the lady 
who sits at a table taking names in a big book that nobody paid any 
attention to the old lady who was ill. Next day a L.C.C. official came 
round and told the young woman to apologise for being a nuisance to the 
kind lady who was giving her services to look after the Rest Centre. 

These people have come through nights when the sky and the earth 
boiled around them. They have been dug out of ruins, walked through 
flames. They have come from an area where every street is scarred. 

And they have been brought to a rest-centre two miles away, where the 
streets on either side are blocked by craters, where every night more houses 
are reduced to dust, and the sound of guns and bombs hammers in the 
wounds of their memory. And they sleep in the passage, for that is said 
to be the safest place available. 


MADNESS 
LAST NIGHT, just after three bombs had fallen together in our district, 
a man went mad in the street. He seemed to be the only person in the 
open air that night. People silent, alert in basements and shelters, heard 
him rave and scream about the square cursing Churchill, cursing the 
Government with every kind of obscenity, in a voice that echoed and 
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carried for yards around. It was-as if madness. had stricken him with 
an overwhelming clarity of political vision. Unearthing. perhaps a know- 
ledge which sanity never dared to recognise. 

I had met him once or twice. He was a postman, a youngish, quiet, 
well-meaning chap, a good listener, saying little, and nothing ever in 
criticism of anyone or anything. feels 

No one stopped him. No one went to his aid. It must have been 
nearly half an hour that we heard him raving and weeping and howling 
curses at the sky. And everyone listening in tense awe, forgetful of the 
persistent thud of the guns. 


All One Happy Family 


by Beatrix Lehmann 


‘THE OTHER DAY 1 went up to see Uncle Bertie and asked him what he was 
going to do about the theatrical situation. He isn’t really my uncle, but 
he likes all the hundreds of boys and girls whom he has employed at some 
time or another to call him uncle because he says that theatrical people 
are “all one happy family.” 

Uncle Bertie is immensely fat and he is seldom seen out of his capacious 
office chair. If he is producing a play the chair is brought down into the 
stalls, and by the time the actors arrive Uncle Bertie is already there, 
firmly soldered into the chair, breathing stertorously and beaming through. 
his horn-rimmed spectacles like a benevolent owl. He has got a jolly sort 
of manner, and he has always said that if we will come to him with our 
troubles he will smooth them out. As, one way or another, our troubles 
are closely connected with Uncle Bertie we do take them up to him 
He calls it “ Keeping in Touch.” 

None of us knew how Uncle Bertie started his theatrical career because, 
unlike most of the big men in the profession, he never boasted'of having’ 
worked his way up from call-boy, stage-hand or walk-on. None of the 
older ones amongst us remembered having seen him lurking about the 
wings in early days. It was more or less taken for granted that Uncle 
Bertie had sprung, ready-made, chair and all, from the womb of time. 

When I first went up to see him, years and years ago, he handed me a 
contract and said: 

“Well, now that you’ve joined the family, remember the honour of the 
family must always come first. If you have any little troubles you just . 
come straight to your uncle and he’ll smooth ’em out.” 

“T suppose I’m a sort of poor relation,” I said, looking.at my contract. 

Uncle Bertie laughed a good deal and was very jolly and wise. 

“ Now look here,” he said, “ I'll tell you exactly what you are: You're a 

-gamble,,and for all I know you represent a dead loss. Well, your uncle’s 
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willing: to risk that. You do this job and let your uncle see what you’re 
worth, and then at the end of the run we'll have a cosy chat about the 
future.” 

I was still reading the contract trying to figure it out. (Three small: 
speaking parts, four understudies, three weeks’ rehearsal without pay, 
supply my own clothes, £2 10s. weekly for the run and an option for 
Uncle Bertie to fine me, or sack me; if I burnt avcarpet, left a light on, 
got drunk, gave information to the press, missed a performance, kept live- 
stock in my dressing-room or cooked food over any of the gas jets.) 

“T may quite easily be dead before the future comes round,” I said. 

“Tf you don’t want to work you can do the other thing,” he said, and 
gave me a kiss. 

Well, I did the work and Oh, it’s all a long, long time ago now. ... 

I’ve done a lot of work for Uncle Bertie since that time, and when I 
was working we were both as pleased as dogs with two tails. When I was 
out of work I was pretty miserable, but luckily poor old Uncle Bertie 
didn’t have to suffer because he was always taking risks with other nieces 
and nephews, and if some of them went down the drain the others repaid 
him for his courage, and the family grew and grew. 

I was often going up to see Uncle Bertie to have my troubles smoothed 
out—particularly when I was out of work. He really did want to keep 
the family together and he was always thinking out ways to make us 
closer and more united. He not only put on the plays in his own theatres, 
and very often produced them himself, but he also set up in business as 
an agent, so that when he gave us a job he took back 10 per cent of the 
salaries he paid us. He was agent also for all the authors whose plays 
he put on. Sometimes. he wrote for the papers under the pseudonym 
““ Eye-opener,” and gave his own productions first-rate notices. He bought 
any amount of theatres all over the country to house the growing family. 
If he couldn’t get some theatre away from a person, he very often 
managed to get something out of their bars or advertising, thereby 
drawing the person into the family circle. 

Once he put some of us on three-year contracts at a steady minimum 
wage and hired us out to other managers at enormous salaries. We 
became quite light-headed about this until. we discovered that Uncle 
Bertie took the difference between the new salary and the old one in the 
three-year contract. He said he had to do this to pay himself back for all 
the time we weren’t working for him. Round about this time one of the 
nieces sued him I can’t remember exactly why, but soon afterwards 
he dropped the three-year contract idea because he said it only made the 
family bicker, and it was worth dropping just to keep peace in the home. 

There is a particular occasion that sticks in mymemory like tar in a dog’s 
paw. I had a lot of trouble and I went up to see if Uncle Bertie could do 
some smoothing. I had been out of work for several months and my Mum 
needed to go to hospital. There were quite a few other troubles such as 
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rent, clothes and the telephone every actor has to have. Uncle Bertie 
listened to it all very patiently and kept patting my hand to_help.me over 
the. worst bits. 

“Yo ought to have come up before, ducky” he said. 

“T thought you hadn’t got anything for me, and “T began, but he 
interrupted me. 

“When it’s real trouble your uncle will always find a way. There hasn’t 
been anything in your line or anything that carried your salary - and 
we must give the beginners a chance sometimes, mustn’t we?” 
*“Oh yes, everybody must have a chance,” I said. ; 

“What do your debts amount to? ” 

I told him and he looked thoughtful. 

“ And your mum’s hospital fees? ” 

“TIf*I were working she could go to a good nursing home ——.” 

“Tell you what,” said Uncle Bertie, “ I’ve got a little nursing home 
run it as a-side-line always had a bit of an itch for surgery 
of everything ed 

“ How much? ” 

“ Four guineas a week.” 

“ Credit? ” 

“Oh no,” said Uncle Bertie shaking with laughter. “No cash, no cure. 
But [ll fix it if you’ll do something for me ~ now don’t interrupt, 
' there’s a duck, and your uncle will tell you all about it. I’ve got a little 

repertory schefne up north which isn’t going too well. You trot up there, 

play the leads, put the place on it’s feet and I'll take care of your 
troubles.” 

“What do I get? ” 

“ Five a week 
hand.” 

“But what about my mum’s nursing home? ” 

“T just told you I’ll see that’s paid as regular as a clock. Don’t 
you worry your head about that, you’re going to have enough to do turn- 
ing out a new performance every week and showing those northerners the 

~ clever girl your uncle knows you are.” 

“ What about my bills? ” 

V’'ll fix them right away and you pay me back £1 a week —— just for 

the honour of the family.” ; 

“ But what about your 10 per cent? ” . 

“We'll call it off this time because we’re helping each other out.” 

“You gave me much more last time ” T began, trying not to seem 
greedy. ; 

“If you don’t want to work you can do the other thing,” said Uncle 
Bertie, and he gave me a kiss. 

‘I went north and did weekly rep. for three months. I played Juliet, 
Portia, Norah, Candida, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and a whole lot 
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don’t interrupt, we’re giving each other a helping 


mote. I sent Uncle Bertie £1 at the end of the first week, and then he 
wrote and said he would send me £4 every week and keep the fifth back. 
as it would save me postage. 

‘My Mum stayed three months in the nursing home. She said it was 
every bit as good as Uncle Bertie had described, and they were so careful 
that they wouldn’t let her out until I was back to look after her. 

I.went up to thank Uncle Bertie and see if there was another job going. 
He said thanks were out of place between friends and he had chalked up 
Mum’s nursing home fees against me; but I could work it off right away 
as he had another job for me as “hostess” in a night club that he had 
just started. . 

I lost my sense of humour about Uncle Bertie that time. It had some- 
thing to do with his owning the nursing home where Mum went, and the 
odd shillings in the 4 guineas a week. Somehow or other I couldn’t 
help thinking Uncle Bertie should have paid me in guineas too and 
there was a lot more to it that made my head swim when I tried to figure 
it out. As usual, I took these troubles up to Uncle Bertie, but he said 
it was no good artists trying to worry their heads about business because 
it was a scientific, and not an artistic, problem. He said it all came natur- 
ally to him but that he had learnt a great deal about how business is run 
from a book by a man called Karl Marx. He added that it wasn’t a 
book that would help me out of my troubles though, and no artist should 
ever try to read it as it would only muddle them up and make them 
inartistic. 

“You leave the brain-stuff to your uncle,” .he said, “and he’ll see the 
family wins through.” 

But that was all-a long, long time ago... . . 

There was no doubt though that the family was suffering from growing 
pains in those days. We used to talk over our troubles amongst ourselves 
sometimes, instead of taking them up to Uncle Bertie for smoothing. We 
thought it might be.a good idea if we joined a trade union. The elec- 
tricians and the carpenters and prop. men belonged to unions. We asked 
an electriciancalled Wally if he thought it would help us with our troubles 
and if Uncle Bertie would mind. 

““That’s right, you go ahead and organise yourselves, ” he said, “ You 
don’t want to worry what the old twister thinks.” 

We went ahead and organised ourselves pretty thoroughly and Uncle 
Bertie minded terribly, when he found out. I don’t remember ever seeing 
him so upset. He talked about “ Divided Loyalty,” and “A Stab in the 
Back.” He even threatened to go out of business in order to bring ‘us to 
our senses. ' But in the end his natural jolliness reasserted itself and he 
went and joined a union too. Sometimes members of our union used to’ 
sit around a table with members of his, smoothing out troubles. Uncle 
Bertie sat at. the head of the table, and it was “all one happy family ” 
again. 
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Go on—search me! A drawing by M, Arthur 


~ But I must get back to the last time I saw Uncle Bertie; the time I men- 
tioned:at the beginning of this story. The war that started in September, 
1939, had been bombing along for 16 months and the family was in a 
terrible state. The London theatres had been closing and opening and 
closing again and some of Uncle Bertie’s (the condemned ones that were 
‘going to be pulled down anyway because Uncle Bertie didn’t think it 
worth while to repair, them) had fallen down, ‘due to enemy action. The 
family was scattered all over ‘the place, many had been called up ‘and the 
unions were getting all hot and bothered about funeral benefit. There 
_ were a few plays going out to the provinces, but they were mostly old — 
plays, with oldish nephews and nieces and a few film stars who would 
much rather have been making anti-fascist films. Curiously enough Uncle 
Bertie seemed to have become utterly defeatist. He was sending out no 
plays to his provincial theatres—— he was just letting them. No theatricak 
ventures, side-lines or innovations, once so dear to his heart (and riow so 
necessary to the people), were trumpeted and drummed into being by his 
flamboyant advertising. The first bomb seemed to have got poor old 
Uncle Bertie right on the knocker. It was almost impossible to get even 
a glimpse of him. I went up half-a-dozen times but the gigantic office 
chair had nothing in it. I saw him-once, in the distance, being pushed 
into his car by two commissionaires. They looked like removal men 
‘struggling with a wardrobe. But I was too far away to see if he looked 
sad or broken by the collapse of his cherished theatre and family. 
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- Well, just the other day, I went up again and there he was, firm in his 
chair with a cigar a foot long sticking out of his jolly old face. He didn’t 
look a bit depressed, and when I said it was a pity he wasn’t finding any 
new plays or sending out any companies to the reception areas he shook 
his head emphatically. 

“We must all make sacrifices now, ducky. We’ve got to go where we are 
most wanted.” 

“ But that’s just my point,” I said. “The people do want us and we are 
doing nothing about it.” 

“ Ah, you don’t want to mix yourself up in politics.” 

“Tt has nothing to do with politics me 

“Now don’t interrupt your uncle,” he said. “ Doing the job you want ° 
to do is politics. Doing it where you want to do it is politics, and doing 
it how you want to do it is the worst kind of politics. It’s all right to talk 
these things over with your’uncle, but don’t you go round speaking out 
of turn.” “But what about acting to the people in the shelters? ” 

“There’s no money in it,” said Uncle Bertie. “ Besides, you don’t want 
people crowding into those things. Why, they fall down even when the 
bombs don’t hit ’em,” and he laughed until the chair creaked. 

“They might build better shelters if we filled them every night with 
jolly people who don’t want to be buried at home to the tunes on the 
wireless. People can’t 

“ Now ducky, there you go again all politics. The best thing for 
your trouble isto go and join one of those women’s army thingumbobs. 
You'll get plenty of hard work, and theatricals in time off just to’keep 
your hand in.” 

“What about my Mum? Who is going to keep her? ” 

“Oh, you don’t want to worry like that at a time of national emergency. 
We've all got to make sacrifices.” 

“Tt must be pretty hard for you,” I said “after all these years and 
with all your responsibilities.” 

“T’m back where I started,” satd Uncle Bertie gazing thoughtfully out 
of the window. 

Across the street lay the remains of one of his oldest theatres the 
one where I-had played my first three parts and four understudies, 15 
years ago. The snow was lying softly on the charred beams and blocks 
of masonry. The red carpet of the dress-circle staircase hung down, 
stirring in the North-East wind like a dirty banner. 

“Where you started?” I asked quietly. 

“T lost interest in my job round about 1918,” said-Uncle Bertie, puffing 
at his cigar. “That’s when I took up with the theatre. But now I’m 
back where I started,” he pointed across the street, “making those things.” 

“What things? ” 

“Bombs” said Uncle Bertie. “The nation’s all one happy family now 
and the honour of the family comes first.” 
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The Great ‘“‘When?”’ 
by F. S. Skinner 


WE ARE EXPECTED to believe all sorts of things—for instance, that we 
are fighting for everything good against everything bad; that the British 
Empire is a fellowship of free peoples; that the safest thing to do in an 
air raid is to disperse. Among the things that we are now most earnestly 
expected to believe is that after the war this country is going to be trans- 
formed by a vast and progressive rebuilding programme. The wholesale _ 
destruction of towns and cities leads people the more easily to hold this 
belief, for, after all, they say, what comes down must go up. 

But let us be clear that the amount of building work which is going up 
after the war is going, first and foremost, to depend on the organisation 
of our internal economy and the extent to which we can carry on healthy 
trade in order to exchange our preponderating industrial produce for the 
food and raw materials that we need. Only the allocation of all the 
wealth produced to the people themselves will give them those better 
conditions they are still looking for; they have learnt to expect nothing 
from the “Liberal” charity of the millionaires. And the prospect of 
producing free arms after the war for President Roosevelt (so that he 
can make sure we never get back those naval bases?) is depressing when 
we want to devote our energies to peaceful reconstruction. A country 
impoverished by years of war does not automatically recover. After two 
years of peace in Spain the port at Barcelona is still in ruins, and 
hundreds of towns and villages have hardly altered their appearance from 
the battered wrecks of wartime. 

Even if we are in a position to start a big building programme we do 
not want one of the familiar building booms all over again. In the 
recovery after the 1931 slump there was feverish but chaotic . building 
activity—blocks of flats were rushed up wherever a plot happened to 
come into the market, nine storeys overshadowing the two storeys of the 
little houses around; housing estates were “ developed” on cheap marsh 
‘ground miles from any means of transport, schools, or shopping centres; 
dignified Regency terraces were spoiled for the sake of one site which 
,could be sold at a high price for the erection of an incongruous business 
house. We, who are not bankers or building promoters or the directors 
of building societies, are not interested in that sort of development. To 
us. it is not.a proposition. , 

By now it has become clear to many of us that those gentlemen who 
control what are aptly described as the plutodemocracies are congenitally 
incapable of planning, in the sense that we mean. One of the reasons 
for this is that they are always forced to say one thing and do another 
thing. Baldwin said that he was all for peace and disarmament just 
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What is this, the sound and rumour? 

What ‘is this that all men hear, 

Like the wind in hollow valleys 

When the storm is drawing near, 

Like the rollowing on of ocean in the eventide of fear? 
’Tis the people marching on. 


WILLIAM MorRIS from The aa of the Workers. 
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before a general election, but soon afterwards he had to admit that he 
didn’t really mean it and that he adopted this subterfuge in order to win 
over public opinion. 

We are familiar with the same sort of thing in the shelter policy of the 
present Government. We must realise by now that they never had the 
slightest intention of providing the best form of protection for the people; 
what they had in mind was the cheapest form. They therefote started 
off with the minimum standard, and have only yielded the smallest 
modifications in the face of the most widespread discontent and criticism. 
For them the technical problems are unimportant. The chief problem 
is to know when to announce concessions. And yet they have the nerve 
to invest the whole of their programme with a sort of bogus scientific 
value, in order to prove to the public that the whole thing has been very 
carefully studied and what is being done is really the best possible 
solution. “ Eminent ” engineers are dug up to refute some idea that has 
seized the popular imagination, to prove that bomb-proof. shelters are 
not really safe, that tube stations are not suitable shelters, that brickwork 
is really as strong as reinforced concrete. 

The procedure is always the same, in politics, in A.R.P., in housing, the 
public is led to believe that the whole thing is being carefully studied and 
scientifically planned exclusively for their own benefit. What in fact is 
being done is that the hunger of some big private enterprise is being 
satisfied; the housing programme is being handed over to the jerry- 
builders, or the shelter programme must be shaped to suit the plans of 
the cement monopoly. If the real plans of these Governments were 
announced beforehand—in the same way, for instance, that the five-year 
plans are announced in the U.S.S.R.—what an outcry there would be. 
Not only the Government but the class they represent would be swept 
' out of office for ever. So that at all costs the people must be educated 
to believe in fairy stories, such as the reduction of unemployment, the’ 
clearance of the slums, the golden age just around the corner. _ 

These men know very well how to plan privately for their own benefit, 
but when it comes to something like town planning, which is generally 
interpreted as meaning planning towns for the benefit of everybody in 
the-most hygienic, the most efficient and the most beautiful way, then 
they are impotent. They have, of course, carefully paid lip-service to 
the idea of town planning. Acts have been passed. Ribbon development 
has been pushed a little further back from the main roads, out of sight. 
But in practice it has always been the secret clause in the Act which has 
operated at the expense of the public clauses. The landowner has after 
all been able to retain his land and the planning scheme has been 
wrecked; the owner of slum property has got his exorbitant compensation 
and the slum-clearance programme has provided houses which took so 
much rent that the occupiers must go without food. . 

The very’ idea of town planning is a mockery as long as such meén_are 
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allowed ‘to keep control. And fine architecture is impossible as long’ as 
they last. A building can no longer be considered beautiful if it is 
jammed between two quite dissimilar neighbours and must comply with 
the exigencies of an awkward ill-shaped site. Our sense of beauty is 
changing and we are coming to realise that a building should be a part 
in relation to a whole; a building on a mis-shaped city site may be finely 
designed in itself, but it cannot be more than a beautiful freak. What 
a cry went up from the millionaire Press when the Guildhall and some 
of the Wren churches were destroyed by fite-bombs. We were told that 
these buildings belonged to the world and that their destruction was an 
act of unparalleled vandalism. But what concern has the preservation of 
these buildings been to the City gentlemen? They have arranged to 
conceal most of the churches behind the monstrous facades of banks 
and insurance offices. Their spires which were meant to dominate are 
dwarfed. They cannot any longer be appreciated as three-dimensional 
works of architecture and are only of interest to the antiquary. And in 
any case only a public outcry in peacetime saved many of them from 
demolition to make way for still more banks and insurance offices. The 
laments of the newspapers are only. to impress the public. The real 
attitude of the City is expressed next day when they applaud the British 
bombers for their destruction in those other cities known to lovers of 
architecture, Dresden, Frankfurt, Cologne. 

However, air raids-have shown to the ordinary man ‘like an X-ray the 
almost unbelievable muddle that is a modern city, and he will not be 
in the mood to see this muddle perpetuated. Bomb craters have exposed 
the disgraceful confusion of the network of underground services. Gas 
repair parties have had to dig trenches 30 or more feet wide to try and 
find some uncharted gas main that has been hit by a bomb. The location 
of many sewers dating probably from medieval days is still unknown. Air 
raids have only revealed more clearly the traffic chaos that follows the 
closing of one or two main streets, the rubbishy construction of nine- 
tenths of the workers’ homes, the absurd geographical relationship 
‘between the places where we work and the places where we live. But the 
efficiency of fire and high explosive in rapidly remodelling a city have also 
been noted: And this country has still to learn of other techniques used 
in more enterprising states. In the U.S.S.R., if a valuable building is 
awkwardly placed it is moved bodily to an adjacent site. 

We are not likely to be impressed by the appointment of Mr. Green- 
wood, who. is to sit and consider the great problems of reconstruction “ at 
some suitable time in the future,” while his colleagues in the Government 
cheerfully sanction the flouting of all existing town-planning schemes in 
the placing of shadow factories round the Coventrys and Liverpools and 
Birminghains of today. The men of the old regime have lost our confi- 
dence and will never regain it. At the same time we must be extremely 
careful not to let ourselves be exploited by the new type of energetic and 
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plausible impostor who, partly by force and partly by specious pseudo- _ 
progressive propaganda, has already held progress in abeyance in 

Germany and Italy for years, and now extend their military control over 

most of Europe. These people, whatever their nationality, will certainly . 
promise to bring a new order into our towns and cities. But it will not 

ba the sort of order we are after. They will not give us the housing 

schemes we want. If they'house us at all it will be in settlements where. 

we will besexpected to attend to the cultivation of our half-acre, and we 

will not get the parks and swimming pools, the créches and nursery 

schools, the clubs and cinemas which we have learnt to identify with a 

better way of life. They will clear the slums but only in order to build 

magnificent avenues to the glorification of their regime. They will build 

miles of new arterial roads, but only to transport troops for new imperial 

adventures, and not for the better distribution of goods, or the develop- 

ment of the countryside. This is the sort of planning that we shall 

probably be offered, and that we must decisively reject. 

We ourselves have in mind planning of a different kind. 1t must start 
with the industrial production of the nation. ‘Towns are only centres of 
production and their size and location should be determined by considera- 
tions of production, whether industrial or agricultural. Within this main 
plan each town, city, or village must be developed in the most convenient 
efficient and beautiful -way that modern science and art can contrive, and 
our definition of efficiency will not mean the quickest way of accumulat- 
ing capital, but the best way of improving the life and conditions, 
economic, physical and cultural, of the people as a whole. We shall not 
be content to “induce” industry to bestow its favours on such and such 
a district. 

Today, right in the middle of a war, many town planners, architects and 
engineers have this kind of planning very much in mind. But they are 
"for the most part not technocrats and do not believe that the world can be 
changed by an aristocracy of technicians. They know that they can only 
direct such ‘work with the help of the mass of the people. Even 100 
years ago Cobbett had to describe London as the great wen. The wen 
has grown to such enormous proportions that it revolts and shocks any 
serious technician. How much longer will the people who live in the 
cities put up with it?. This is today’s great When and only the people 
themselves can provide an answer. 


The People Have No Generals 
by Sylvia Townsend. Warner 


'THE PEOPLE of London and of the industrial areas have been told that 
they are manning the front line in the present stage of the Battle of 
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‘Britain. After Munich, conscription. .s:.er Dunkirk, the Home Guards. 
After the beginning of serious air-raids, the front-line civilians. So our 
militarication proceeds. 

Let us examine the nature of this new army, mass-baptised in their front- 
line. It is an army without weapons, without training, without profes- 
sional traditions, without structure or hierarchy. It is not even a leveé en 
masse. It is a resteé en masse, an army that cannot retreat. 

Political history, which is written for the masses, says very little about 
retreats. It is only cognizant of routs and surrenders. This is as though 
a manual on surgery described amputations but ignored bone-setting-and 
the treatment of fractures. Military history which is written for specialists, 
includes retreat as an essential military operation. (If political history. 
were not so prudish the withdrawal of the British Expeditionary Force in 
May, 1940, need not have been presented in so many mystical wrappings, 
and public opinion would have been spared the vertigo of supposing 
simultaneously that all was lost and that everything was. wonderful.) 

Even in the army, retreat is not a subject for every one’s study. The 
private soldier must not think of it. Tired yet strong, he must stop short 
of tt the whole day long. The subordinate officer must bear it in mind as 
a contingency, as something he has been taught the rules of. But as one 
rises through the military hierarchy, and attains the most skilled and 
sensitive portion of the military machine one finds that retreat has become, 
not merely a frequent, but a constant pre-occupation, a vital study. _ 

For an advance may be bungled, and yet attain a partial success, partly 
because of its own impetus, and partly because the enemy is handicapped 
by all the difficulties of withdrawing. But if a retreat is bungled, if it 
loses its intellectual continuity, it becomes a rout. 

Good generalship, then, is essential for the conduct ot a retreat. It is 
also essential for choosing the right moment. The moment to begin 

retreating is not one that can safely be missed, the more so since the rank 
and file of an army is trained to the idea of holding out as long as possible. 
Nothing tests discipline more severely than a retreat, and lack of disci- 
pline may show itself as fatally in fighting too long as in running too fast. 

But the people have no generals. Those holding the front line have, at 
the most, in their A.R,P., A.F.S., and police personnel, an approximation 
to non-commissioned officers. The orders issued to them come in the 
form of recommendations. They are recommended to stick it, to go on 
working during’ alerts, to content themselves with surface shelters. It is 
‘noteworthy that such recommendations are much better observed than the 
recommendations, equally pressing, equally authoritative or non-authori- 
tative, to evacuate women and children. ' 

If. Churchill, as Prime Minister, is gratified by the steadiness of those 
adjured to hold the front line he must, as a soldier, be horrified by the 
indiscipline of those who are recommended to leave it and don t. Already 
half his civilian troops are iri open revolt. They will listen neither to the 
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B.B.C. nor to the bombers. Urged to evacuate, bombed while. staying, 
they stay. This goes for civilian rank and file. His civilian officer class 
is equally unruly. True blue Tory householders in receiving areas refuse 
to accept dirty evacuees, and obtain medical certificates that their health 
can’t stand it, while The Times is full of advertisements of large houses 
in safe areas to be let furnished. 

In a war employing the methods of indiscriminate killing and blockade 
of foodstuffs, a fine point arises in considering the matter of evacuation. 
Given a certain intensity of blockade, the deaths of a large number of 
women and children might be considered ‘as a kind of present or gratuity 
to the party. attacked, since such an attack closes a large number of 
bouches inutiles. Thus considered, the R.A.F. and the Luftwaffe appear 
as flocks of cornucopia-bearing angels, each scattering a conditional plenty 
on the enemy territory. And thus the preservation of bouches inutiles by 
sending them to continue eating in remote safe places—thereby placing a 
further strain on transport and petrol in getting foodstuffs to those pre- 
served to consume them—would appear to be, from a strictly military 
sense, inadvisable. But as war becomes totalitarian, “ strictly military ” 
considerations go by the board, or can only get out for occasional “ last 
appearances by request.” Militarism has defeated itself. When the German 
military caste gave its support to Hitler (with the tacit approval of military 
castes in other countries) it lent its shoulders to an Old Man of the Sea. 
As a retort to the militarisation of Europe has come the civilianisation of 
war. The former distinctions between soldier and civilian, ally and enemy, are 
supplemented by a new distinction between those who fly and let fall, and 
those who stay on the ground and are hit; nor is it impossible to imagine 
that distinction leading to a state of things when those on the ground 
might refuse to.abet those who fly. The neutral U.S.A. is “ observing 
the full spirit of non-intervention ” so effectively that if U.S.A. entered 
the war against Germany it would gravely embarrass Great Britain. The 
function of navies becomes increasingly closer to such civilian maritime 
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Their Time. By John Banting 


pursuits as piracy and rum-running, and German ships scuttle themselves 
in exactly the same spirit 4s speculators who, not wanting to pay their 
debts, get themselves declared bankrupt. The front line of Britain, and 
for that matter of Germany, is held by civilians, by an army without 
weapons, without training, without generals, and therefore unable to 
retreat. 

No military generals, that is. But what about General January and 
General February, whom Tzar Nicholas invoked for the Crimean War? 
Generals January and February, hunger and pestilence, are atrocious 
generals (they could not win even the Crimean War). But they are 
eminently civilian, and with the civilianisation of war the possibility of — 
their come-back must be considered, and the certainty that any retreat 
conducted by them will be a rout. 

So inadequately militarised, and threatened with;the disastrous command 
of hunger and pestilence, what are the front-line fighters to do? First of 
all, to realise that it needs more than metaphor and more than aerial 
bombardment to conscript them: they are as much civilians as ever. 
Next, to realise the increasing civilianisation of war. Next again, perhaps, 
to ask themselves. whether a civilianised (or totalitarian) war can continue 
without their cqnsent and support. And then, I suppose, to consider 
whether they wish it to continue, and whether they might not prefer to 
move forward to another front line, and a better one, giving a clearer view 
of the enemy. For as they have no generals, they cannot hope to retreat. 


Bless ’em All 
A PieceAbout Army Songs by Montagu Slater 


ARMIES were always song-makers. It takes a major war to turn one 
of the ordinary products of Tin-pan alley into a folk-song. A year ago 
or less you could still hear men singing “Tipperary” or “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning” or “ Pack up Your Troubles,” with tears in their 
eyes. I remember—oh years ago—watching a hockey match, or it may 
have been a football match, in any case it was thought important at 
Bangor University in North Wales. Though I don’t remember whether 
it was a hockey or a football field, I do remember how we stood round 
the ground beforehand in thousands. And we sang. 

“There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
Into the land of my dreams 
Where the nightingales are singing 

In the white moonbeams ” 

—all those people, all so young, so fervent, so good at part-singing, so 
moonstruck. ‘Tin-pan alley got away with some folk-songs last time. 

What were we thinking of as we watered the football, or was it a 
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hockey pitch, with’ our dreams? Not, I guess, of the yo-o-o-u the 
dreams end with according to the music publishers: 
“There’s a long long trail a-winding 
Until my dreams all come true 
Till the day that I’ll be going 
Down that long, long trail with you.” 
That long, iong trail was to lead us where? To homes for heroes? Was 
that it? Or just the pre-war world? Or just home? Home was what - 
Tin-pan alley plugged. 
“Keep the home fires burning 
While your hearts are yearning.” 

Even “ Tipperary ” was made: by its homesickness. Tin-pan alley had 
tried, long before the war, to put it over and failed. The first expedi- 
tionary force discovered a meaning for it. 

“Good-bye Piccadilly 
Farewell Leicester Square 
It’s a long, long way .. . 
But my heart lies there.” 

In the trenches the soldiers themselves, outraging Tin-pan alley and the, 
O.C., made their own song to hint at a mood that presently turned out 
to be rather more active than “ Farewell Leicester Square.” I imagine 
they don’t often sing the best song of the trenches at British Legion 
reunions. 

“J want to go home.” Yes, as blunt as that. It would never do for 
Tin-pan alley. 

“T want to go home 
I want to go home 
Oh, the whizz-bang and mortar they mutter and roar 
I don’t want to be a soldier no more 
Oh I 
Don’t want to die 
I want to go home.” 

Only sung in fun, said the officers. Damn good chaps really. 

Robert Graves tells somewhere how one officer invented some respect- 
able anti-German words for the song and was a little hurt that they 
never caught on. 

I don’t think there was much conscious handling of Tin-pan alley as 
a propaganda agency last time, at any rate, not after the period of 

“We don’t want to lose you 
But we think you ought to go.” 

I’m pretty certain there was this time. You remember talkies showing 
the perspiring face of the composer. Gad, sir, the composer himself 
putting over to the troops: 

“We'll hang the washing on the Siegfried Line.” 

We were not going to have any homesickness this time. No long, long 
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trails that might land you out God knows where. Attack, sir. High 
morale. Something spirited. 

So we had the washing. And there was “Run, rabbit, run,” though 
that was rather an accident, and there seemed to be something unhappily 
like a joke behind it. Last time I heard “ We'll hang the washing ” it 
was put over on the wireless. It was long after the fall of France. I 
daresay some poor fellow hadn’t been told. Listeners raised their eye- 
brows. They said: “ Well, well, well. Fancy that cropping up again.” 

No. Hanging the washing was a flop. I don’t think we shall hear our 
sons and daughters singing it. True, there was also “ Roll out the barrel.” 
“The essence,” James Agate has called it. “of canteen.” There is a 
story, I don’t know whether true or not, that the Czech composer, 
languishing in a German concentration camp, will find a nice nugget of 
royalties waiting for him in the bank when he is released. 

And now we notice that if Tin-pan alley has not succeeded in producing 
anything up to the Tipperary or Home Fires level this time, the big men 
in the alley have had the intelligence to keep an ear open for the true 
folk songs as they sprout in and around the services themselves. The 
alley is all set to plug and, if necessary, to tame them, too. 

So we get that song which, only a few months ago, was heard only in 
the campsi and, barracks or at sing-songs, a song with origins that go 
back, I imagine, a long time before 1939, “ The Quartermaster’s Store.” 
They publish it now in albums. It is recorded for the gramophone. 

But it is published and recorded with a preface to explain it away and 
apologise. A good song evidently. Here’s the preface as published 
(but not recognised in the army): 

“There’s a quartermaster everybody knows, 
There’s a song about him, this is how it goes, 
Just a little ditty, doesn’t mean a thing, 
But when the boys are marching, how they love to sing.” 

Doesn’t mean a thing? Oh yeah? You know the quartermaster. 

“There was cheese, cheese, wafting on the breeze, 
In the store, in the store; 
There was ham, ham, mixed up with the jam, 
In the quartermaster’s store.” 

Begins innocently, goes on more pointedly: 

“There was meat, meat, meat you couldn’t eat, 
In the store, in the store; 
There was eggs, eggs, nearly growing legs, 
In the quartermaster’s store.” 

And presently reaches the point: 

“There is beer, beer, beer you can’t get near, 
In the store, in the store; 
There is rum, rum, for the General’s tum, 
In the quartermaster’s store.” 


Where did the chorus come from, that old hymn tune with all its 
opportunities for runs and twiddly-bits in the bass? 
“My eyés are dim, I cannot see, 
I have not brought my specs with me, 
I have not brought my specs with me.” 

Interesting, isn’t it, that the army’s folk song should lay its finger right 
on the army’s nearest grievance? And what’s the point of those missing 
specs? Will he ever find them? One day, perhaps, he’ll bring ’em with 
him. And then? 

Why, then, of course, he’ll sing, “ Bless ’em all,” and act as though he 
meant it. 

‘“ Bless ’em all” is a folk song that has grown up right under our noses. 
It is only recently that the dance bands have taken it up and plugged ‘t 
in its bowdlerised form. Its history is known. It was written before the 
war by two airmen on a troopship. It is the song of the pre-war services. 
And the first word of the chorus is not really “ Bless,” but a rude word, a 
word signifying the first of physical pleasures, but used in other contexts 
as a peculiarly contemptuous curse. I imagine it has nearly always been 
used in that sense. Do you remember the two nuns in “ Tristram Shandy ” 
who had a mule that would start—once it had stopped—only if the words 
of command were given. The words were “ Fouchez, -bougez.”” The nuns 
got round it. One said: “ Fou, fou, fou, fou.” The other said: ‘“ Chez, 
chez, chez, chez.” 

In any case, airmen don’t care. There’s not much homesickness in their 
song. True it is about a troopship coming back from Bombay. But 
they’re coming home on no long, long trail. God knows what has 
happened to the home fires. It’s a song of a cold world. There’s no 
tender and misremembered past to look back to, and the long, long trail 
back to the womb would not, this time, be among nightingales and white 
moonbeams.. In fact, there’s only one phrase to meet the situation seen 
very properly as a whole. They use it, tenderly, with a loving emphasis 
in the rhythm, lingering on the operative word: 

“Bless ’em all” (you needn’t read “ Bless,” though I’m bound to 
write it): 

“ Bless ’em all, bless ’em all, 
The long and the short and the tall, 
Bless all the sergeants and double-u O ones [W.O.1’s] 
Bless all the corporals and their blinkin’ sons, 
’Cos we’re saying good-bye to them all, 
As back to their billets they crawl, 
You'll get no promotion this side of the ocean, 
So cheer up, my lads, BLESS ’EM ALL.” 

A word about the tune. It has been a usual habit of soldiers till now 
to go back to hymns, ancient and modern. This tune comes out of the 
“ Blue Danube,” a gay little dance—as was the “ Carmagnole” and “Ca 
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Ira.” No dreary bleating of homesick hymns. We shall enjoy this. 
“ Bless ’em all.” (Only don’t say “ Bless,” though I have to write it.) 
“There’s a troopship just leaving Bombay, 
Bound for Old Blighty shore, 
Heavily laden with time-expired men, 
Bound for the land they adore. 
There’s many an airman just finishing time, 
 There’s many a twirp signing on, 
You'll get no promotion this side of the ocean, 
So cheer up, my lads, bless ’em all.” 
They’re bright-eyed, these song-makers, even shall we say, a little 
cynical: 
“If you work hard you’ll get better pay! 
We've heard it all before; _. 
Clean up your buttons and-polish your boots, 
Scrub. out the barrack-room floor. 
There’s many a rookie has taken it in, 
Hook, line and sinker and all... .” 
But not now. Somebody has found his specs. Joins in the chorus. 
“ Bless ’em all.” It goes on and on: 

“The sergeant’s a very nice chap, 
Oh what a tale to tell; : 
Ask him for leave on a Saturday night, 
He’ll pay your fare home as well. 
There’s many an airman has blighted his life, 
Through writing rude words on the door... . 

But why write ’em? Isn’t it even more satisfactory to sing ’em? 

“ Bless ’em all, bless ’em all, 
The long and the short and the tall.” 

Who said rude words? 

And who said there were no modern folk songs? Doesn’t it start singing 
in your brain now? A tight-lipped, ironical joke. Isn’t it the man of 
the moment who sings it? Don’t you know him? Isn’t he you? I like 
this song. I like its jaunty tune. I like the words. I like it because it 
has action in it. 

“ Bless ’em all, bless ’em all, 
Bless all the sergeants and double-u O ones, 
Bless all the corporals and their blinkin’ sons, 
For we’re saying good-bye to ’em all... .” 

‘Bless all the profiteers and the armament manufacturers, and the Bank 
Directors and Lord Stamp. Bless all the Blimps and the Ministers of 
Information. Bless the Censor with his steam-kettle and the Special 
Branch with their midnight calls. Bless the gilded gorgers in grill rooms 
and the family lovers who think an Anderson upholds the Home, Sweet 


Home. 
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“We're saying good-bye to ’em all.” 
Not yet, but we will be. 
“As back to their billets they crawl.” 
They will. Fou, fou, fou, fou. 
“We'll get no promotion this side of the ocean, 
So cheer up, my lads, ’em all.” 


War Posters by John Banting 


Harry Po.utr has written “ The Government cannot get the people to 
shout and dance for this war.” It is doing its best in the situation with 
its press and its posters, but the National Government’s war posters are 

‘banal and insignificant. Like the “war aims” they are unnoticeable 
although there are quite a lot of them: They do not represent the people 
or we should indeed be in a state of half-witted decay. Various forms of 
approach have been tried fromheroics to humour and such virtues boosted 
as Freedom, Common Sense, Sacrifice, Discretion and Endurance. So far, 
God, the King and the more blatant forms of jingoism have been kept in 
reserve with some sophistication and naturally the anti-fascist line has not 
been tried yet. It is not likely to be, for it could hardly be accepted from 
a Government with such a past, such a present and surely no future 
whatever: 

The artistic standard of these official posters is considerably lower and 
more behind the times than that of ones advertising patent medicines and 
imitation custards. The best artists have not been employed, and those who 
have been were evidently unenthusiastic abcut their themes. They seem to 
have been afflicted with a cold in the brain. Even the jokes of Fougasse 
are only amusing in a mild sort of way. His lines are too slick and too 
easy to be thoroughly funny and what merits posters had, have been 
wasted since they are reproduced to the size of book illustrations, which 
of course are impossible to see from a distance of more than about three 
feet. Some posters are like reproductions of bad Royal Academy paintings 
and in no way fulfil the demands of the powerful young art of the poster 
There is a little boy dreaming of inheriting Daddy’s war saving certificates, 
there are rather old-looking dreadnoughts wallowing about in traditionally 
fine rough seas (it never does for a dreadnought to make a smooth cross- 
ing), and there is the faded ghost of Drake instructing a man with a rifle. 
For a time there was a weak drawing of a well-known cross old baby-face 
looking down upon us and wagging a threatening finger. “‘ Deserve 
Victory ” was the growled order. 

The actual photographic posters are better than those painted, but they 
are visually ignoble compared to what can be done by the talented camera 
men of today. When the hundreds of kilos of “ H.E.” come rushing and 
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whistling down and you see the posters telling you “ What to do in an air 
raid, neighboured and answered by those saying “ Dig for Victory,” you 
cannot just then, and dive into a doorway or a death-trap surface shelter 
or an underground station where you are welcomed with “Greetings for 
a Merry Christmas” in Gothic lettering surrounded by coloured lights. 
Down there you find the early statement still on the walls that “ Freedom 
is in danger ” in white letters upon red and the latest announcement which 
amounts to an admission of guilt, that “ Never was so much owed by so 
many to so few ” in white upon blue. The “so many ” huddle down upon 
draughty hard platforms, stairways and corridors. Behind them is a photo- 
graphic poster of aeroplanes with the motto “ Mightier Yet.” Next to that 
the Salvation Army declares “Light at Midnight” to be “at this 
hour the greatest national need” (sabotage of blackout?). Beside that 
comes “ Thousands are finding strength in Guinness.” A glorious trio— 
guns, God and Guinness. 

The period of the “Silent Column” is past. It afflicted some citizens 
with a terror of even listening to any grumbling. These were generally 
upper-class characters who had least to fear from the police and who were 
thus inadvertently admitting the existence of oppression. The Govern- 
ment’s favourite slogans of the current period are, “ Go to it,” and, in the 
press, “We can take it.” On the former I saw the pencilled reply, 
“Thanks, we don’t want it.” 

We are asked to invest money in the war and to “ join the crusade” by a 
Union Jack which is in immediate peril of being burnt by a flaming cross 
wilfully tied to the flagpole. The flaming cross was used to assemble clans 
to fight in Scott novels, by the Ku Klux Klan, by the Nazis (a flaming 
“ broken cross ” or swastika being lit on the mountains) and the French 
fascist party is called the “ Croix du feu.” When an important official of 
the Ministry of Information was complained to about this poster, he 
replied that he was aware of its demerits and of those of others as well, 
but that if he attempted improvements he would lose his position. 

During the invasion of Spain, whilst conditions of blockade (intensified 
by “non-intervention ”) were harder than we yet have here (though we 
are officially promised that this is only the beginning), the People’s 
Government produced inspired posters in large numbers. They were 
posters worthy of a people truly fighting for freedom. The artistic 
standard was first rate and often unique in imagination, for the Republic 
_ believed that nothing was too good, for the people and scorned the idea 
that the masses are simpletons and contemptibly inartistic and must 
specially be “ talked down to.” 

Upon technical grounds, artists and advertising managers will join me in 
my adverse criticism of the National Government’s war posters. I am 
one of a number of other painters who are prepared to withhold their 
services, despite whatever offers of money or’ military exemption until 
they are able to work for a People’s Government. 
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The Editors welcome articles, stories, poems, letters. , But they regret 
that in present circumstances no correspondence can be answered which 
does not include a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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